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INTRODUCTION 


Some saw him as a genius, others as a mere pedlar of doggerel in the 
style of William McGonagall. What they all agreed on, however, was 
that this Irish-speaking East Belfast unionist was a flamboyant and 
fearless ‘character’. A stocky, bearded man with locks of flaming red 
hair held in place by an ill-fitting bowler hat and always carrying a 
walking stick, he travelled around Ireland wearing sandwich boards 
to which were pinned his latest one-penny poems. On a number of 
occasions, he was arrested for selling without a licence and appeared 
before magistrates. This is the story of Julius Craig, the Bard of 
Ballymacarret. 
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Eugene Dunphy 
EarLy LIFE 


Born in 1858 in Taylorstown near Randalstown, Co. Antrim, 
Julius Leckey M’Cullough Craig was the son of John Craig from 
Killyleagh, County Down, and Jane Craig (nee Leckey) from 
Carsonstown near Saintfield, County Down. Presbyterian in 
faith and unionist in politics, in the 1870s all nine members of 
the Craig family moved from rural Antrim to 97 Albertbridge 
Road, Belfast. Apart from being the family home, the building 
was also the address of ‘Craig’s Shop’, a small business selling 
everything from brushes and buckets to sweets and ‘fancy goods’. 


In his early twenties, Julius fell foul of unrequited love. It was 
not unusual for him to visit the nearby Mountpottinger Post 
Office to flirt with Jane Hoey, a Post Office employee and the 
subject of his heart’s desire. Sometimes he would arrive at the 
busy establishment with a poem especially written for Jane 
which he invariably recited in front of customers. Though she 
frequently reminded him that she was not at all interested in 
courtship, he remained unconvinced. He tried to impress her by 
pointing to his feet and declaring that his boots were once the 
property of Sir Walter Scott; that he was an accomplished artist 
in oil colours, and that he was being pursued by an admiral’s 
daughter whose fortune amounted to the princely sum of £200, 
000. Jane’s loathing of doggerel, her dislike of his childlike 
etchings, and her displays of indifference to his fanciful claims 
were such that when the ‘Romeo of Ballymacarret’ arrived at her 
place of work, she threw a concoction of soot, flour and pepper in 
his face - much to the satisfaction of the customers. Feeling that 
he had been the victim of an unwarranted assault, he duly 
brought her before the Summons Court where the legal teams, 
the public gallery and members of the Press guffawed with 
laughter at the exchanges. Finding that he had ‘brought it all on 
himself, the Judge dismissed the case and awarded Jane five 
shillings costs. ‘I must appeal against this decision’, Craig 
exclaimed, ‘I will bring in the admiral’s daughter’. His 
protestations ignored, the proceedings ended. So too did the 
chance of a love affair. 
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As the years began to take a toll on his father, Julius fulfilled the 
role of a helpful son by occasionally assisting his sisters Bithia and 
Emma with chores at the shop. On the evening of 22 January 
1884, two men entered the premises and began to behave in what 
was described as ‘a disorderly manner’. When they refused to 
comply with his request to leave the premises, he gave one ‘a tip 
with a brush’, an action which again brought him before a Judge. 
On this occasion, however, it was discovered that the individual to 
which the brush was administered had a number of previous 
convictions and, as a result, was bound over to keep the peace for 
three months. Though Craig was a free man, it would not be long 
before he stood before another magistrate. 
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PLUNGING INTO POETRY 


Disaster begets doggerel as doggerel begets infamy. Such was the 
case with “The Tay Bridge Disaster’ by William McGonagall and 
such would be the case with a forthcoming poem by Julius Craig. 
When the old and unstable Albert Bridge in Belfast was 
undergoing renovation in the autumn of 1886, it was the job of 
watchman John Matthews to ensure that pedestrians kept to a 
designated path while crossing. On 15 September, the central 
part of huge structure collapsed into the Lagan killing Matthews 
in the process. Bridget Maguire, a young mother who called for 
help from the river, was rescued by two local men, one of whom 
was John Campbell (the first name of the other man, O’Hagan, is 
not Known). Exactly eight days later, an ad appeared in a Belfast 
newspaper: ‘Alas! My Albert Bridge! Tragic poem on the 
Disaster. By Julius Craig, 97 Albertbridge Road where all orders 
are attended to. Price One Penny’. 


The poem spoke of the falling construction sounding like ‘an 
earthquake’; of the ‘awful fate’ suffered by Matthews. His 
description of a young mother’s near-death experience was 
hardly Byronesque: 


Her cries of ‘Save me’ catch my 

ear, I see her outstretched hands. 
The rising tide swells to her neck 
and fainter grows her cry ... 


Its publication brought him a certain level of notoriety in East 
Belfast and, much to his annoyance, parody followed. When a 
prankster adapted the poem, printed numerous copies and sold it 
as the work of the Bard of Ballymacarret, it prompted an 
immediate response: ‘Wanted. Information which will criminate 
the vendor, printer, or writer of a vile and libellous Rhyme now 
in circulation titled similar to my poem Alas! My Albert Bridge. 
Informant handsomely rewarded by Julius Craig’. The culprit 
was never caught. 
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Following the natural deaths of John and Jane Craig, Bithia and 
Emma continued to work in the shop but Julius was intent on 
pursuing a career as a travelling poet. Having deliberated on how 
best to advertise his wares, he got two large flat boards and 
linked them together with hefty, padded leather shoulder straps. 
On to each of these sandwich boards he pinned his poems as well 
as his ‘portraits’ of members of the British Royal Family. By way 
of impressing potential customers and enticing them to buy his 
one-penny poems and pictures, one of the boards featured a list 
of his ‘patrons’. Names included dignitaries such as the Earl of 
Aberdeen; the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn; the Earl and 
Countess of Shaftesbury; Sir Otto Jaffe; Sir James Henderson; 
Rev. McMillen, Moderator, General Assembly; Rev. Davey, 
Malone Road Presbyterian Church; Rector Pounden, Lisburn; 
Father Boyle, P.P., Bangor. Replete with a black bowler hat 
squeezed over his flowing red locks and carrying a black walking 
cane, Julius Leckey M’Cullough Craig was ready for the road. 
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A WANDERING BARD 


While travelling from town to town and door to door in County 
Derry, he was arrested for peddling without a licence and 
appeared before Colonel George Knox and Court Chairman Mr. 
Swan at Burnfoot Petty Sessions. Choosing to represent himself, 
his responses to questions invariably reduced the normally 
sedate Court room to fits of laughter: 

Swan: Are you a poet? 

Craig: Yes, largely. I sell my own poems. I also take orders for 
these (holding up a picture of the Queen). 


Having failed to produce a licence, the Court reminded him that 
if he did not pay the two shillings fine plus costs, he would be 
sent to jail without delay. Infuriated at the decision, he fumed, ‘I 
will pay no fine ... I am acting under legal advice and will appeal 
this case’. Becoming increasingly agitated, a Constable led him 
to a cell to calm down. Returning some minutes later in a more 
relaxed state, Swan listened sympathetically as the poet declared 
that he only had 1s 11d about his person. When the fine was 
reduced to one shilling with costs, a transformed Craig gathered 
up his poems and pictures and headed for the exit. Just before 
leaving, he persuaded Swan to buy a poem. ‘You’ve sold me in 
one penny at any rate’, he cried. ‘I will sell you all next time’ 
replied Craig. ‘Good morning, your Worship’. 


In the course of his ‘poem and picturing journey’, he learned to 
speak Irish which proved particularly useful when looking for a 
place to stay in rural parts of Ulster, Connaught and Leinster. 
While the authorities tolerated him and showed him a certain 
amount of leniency, the people loved him for his brazennness 
and honesty. Mischief-makers saw him as a _ vulnerable 
individual and chose to take advantage by offering to become his 
‘patron’. This would explain the inclusion on his list of names 
such as Samuel George Mehaffesty, D.L; Kilkeel Howard, B.D., 
and Karl Marks, B.A. For the most part, he tolerated the 
pranksters and only disliked those who did not buy his poems. 


Il 
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Arriving in Dromore, County Tyrone, in January 1890, the 
Irish-speaking Orangeman was made the welcome guest of the 
Lakemount No Surrender Loyal Orange Lodge. After the 
speeches were made and the party tunes were played, he treated 
the assembled brethern to a rousing version of Wesley Greenhill 
Lyttle’s ‘Newtownards Militia’ and followed it by a rendition of 
‘Alas! My Albert Bridge’. It is more than likely that he sold a 
number of poems as well as pictures that evening. 


Having traded for eleven years on the Albertbridge Road, Craig’s 
Shop was sold in the summer of 1891, the money attained from 
the sale being distributed among the siblings. The poet most 
certainly did not think it necessary to invest some of the money 
in a commercial traveller’s licence. Spending five weeks in 
Castlederg, County Tyrone, he was again arrested. Brought 
before Resident Magistrate T. W. French, he informed the Court 
that he was working for the Belfast-based booksellers, Blackie & 
Co., and at the time of his arrest by Constable Spillane in 
Castlederg Post Office, he was actually in the process of 
‘remitting money to the firm’s agent, Alexander Hamilton, 
Donegall Street, Belfast’. The reaction from the public gallery to 
the ensuing exchanges was more akin to a pantomime than a 
court room: 


Magistrate: Have you anything to say? 

Craig: Yes, your Worship. I should have got time to prepare my 
defence and communicate with the house in Belfast for which I 
work. 

Magistrate to Spillane: What have you? 

Spillane: Pictures, your Worship. He had six or seven of them 
hanging about him. 

Craig: I’m taking orders for them ... Am I to be reduced to the 
level of a pedlar? 

Magistrate: Your defence is that you are a commercial traveller? 
Craig: Yes, and I do not require a licence. 

Magistrate: And you claim that you were only delivering these 
pictures? 

Craig: Delivering them, sir, on order. Every picture brought out 
of the house in Belfast is for delivery on an order - bona fide! 
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Magistrate: We will discharge you with a caution, but you had 
better look out if you’re selling these pictures. 

Spillane: He was selling the pictures - and he said he was. He 
had books with him too. 

Craig: I have a piece of poetry here, your Worships. Have you 
any jurisdiction over a poet’s works? 

Magistrate: Never mind the poems now. Call the next case. 


In the summer of 1899 he travelled to Rostrevor, County Down, 
where a large crowd gathered on a blistering hot July day to hear 
him declaim his latest verses. One spectator noticed that he was 
Sweating so much ‘the dye from his battered hat ran down the 
back of his neck’. Moving on to Warrenpoint the following day, 
he paraded along the Promenade sporting his customary hat and 
boards; versifying all the while and attracting crowds. The 
unimpressed manager of the nearby Great Northern Hotel saw 
his ignominious presence as bad for business and dutifully 
reported the poet to the police. Following his arrest, the ‘reciter’ 
was brought to Warrenpoint Town Court, found guilty of 
‘Indecent behaviour to the annoyance of the inhabitants’ and 
fined five shillings plus costs. Returning to Belfast unscathed, a 
local journalist spotted him scurrying around the city ‘with his 
Sheaves of poetry under his arm, eager, uplifted, flushed, 
panting, enthusiastic - ever full of the joy of living’. 


It did not escape Craig’s attention that the prospect of 
self-government for the island of Ireland within the United 
Kingdom (Home Rule) was shunned by unionists but welcomed 
by nationalists such as John Redmond. The entrepreneurial poet 
soon discovered that he could earn money from versifying on 
current affairs; on what he loosely described as ‘political things’. 
A poem pinned to his sandwich board proclaimed: 


No Home Rule we require, nor 
division of John Redmond’s school. 
It is a dream of the past ages, 

of great giant Finn MacCool. 
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But politics only played a minor role in his poetic output. 
Making his way to Shaftesbury Square, he knocked at the front 
door of the Presbyterian manse, rested his cane against the wall, 
straightened his boards and waited. Seconds later, the door was 
opened by the Reverend gentleman’s young son, Thomas 
Alexander Byers Smyth, who didn’t quite know how to react 
when Craig outstretched his arms and recited, ‘I loved my love 
her face to see, up Street Ballymagee ...’ Looking back on the 
day with great affection, Thomas remarked that he showed ‘great 
displeasure if people refused to buy’. A few select dignitaries 
received poems for free - whether they wanted them or not. On a 
wet September day in 1903, Craig was one of many who gathered 
at Lisburn train station to welcome the arrival of Field Marshall 
Lord Frederick Sleigh Roberts of Kandahar. Shortly after the 
local band played ‘See! The Conquering Hero Comes’ and the 
town clerk delivered a welcoming address, the Bard of 
Ballymacarret threw protocol to the wind, stepped out from the 
crowd and handed the Field Marshall two poems he had recently 
written on the British Army’s triumphs in South Africa. It is not 
known if the Field Marshall read them. 
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PADDLESTEAMER POET 


The introduction to Belfast docks of the excursion paddlesteamers 
Slieve Donard and Slieve Bernagh gave the Bard of Ballymacarret, 
then living in Gosford Street off the Ormeau Road, a new zest for 
life and work. Availing of the twice daily return sailings between 
Belfast and Bangor, he entertained holidaymakers in the North 
Down resorts of Kinnegar, Pickie Pool, Ballyholme, Helen’s Bay 
and Holywood. His regular boat trips made him somewhat of a 
celebrity among Queen’s Island shipyard workers employed by 
Workman & Clark as well as those engaged in building RMS 
Oceanic, Celtic and Titanic. When in Bangor he delighted in seeing 
the Toft & Turnbull amusement arcades and their highly-trained 
horses performing tricks on the green. These attractions drew 
crowds and the bigger the crowd, the more chance he had of selling 
poems such as ‘To Bangor and to Ballyholme’ which was 
particularly popular. There was, however, one form of 
entertainment that totally eluded him - comedy, particularly that 
which was rendered by street comedians in Bangor during the 
summer months. He did not find smut funny; he could not ‘laugh 
at their airing’. 


The ascent to the throne of King George V in 1910 inspired Craig to 
write the first in a series of poems celebrating the lives of British 
Royalty. Believing that an onslaught of sycophancy would ensure 
his place on the Civil List Pensions, he sent a total of thirty-five 
poems to King George and Prime Minister Asquith and awaited a 
reply. When he received a ‘keep up the good work’ letter from the 
King’s Private Secretary, the poet concluded that the establishment 
were out for themselves; they had circled their wagons and wouldn’t 
give you ‘the tea from their cup’. Undaunted, he continued to 
commute to Bangor on board the new excursion steamer Erin’s Isle 
which was built in 1912 and skippered by his close friend Captain 
Archibald M’Corquodale who was also at the helm of the Slieve 
Donard and Slieve Bernagh. 
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CapTAIN A. M’CorRQUODALE 


On the evening of 2 September 1915, when steering the Erin’s Isle 
into dock at Queen’s Bridge jetty, M’Corquodale complained of 
feeling unwell and was brought by ambulance to the Royal Victoria 
Hospital. He died that night. Distraught by the news, Craig 
composed a poem for the skipper which included the rather tangled 
sub-title, ‘In memory of Captain Archibald M’Corquodale, of Erin’s 
Isle Steamer sailing from Donegall Quay, Queen’s Bridge, Belfast, to 
the Pier, Bangor, Co. Down’. The vessel was subsequently 
requisitioned by the Royal Navy as a minesweeper on the Thames 
Estuary where it was struck by a mine, the explosion causing the 
deaths of twenty-three crew members. 


HANGING UP THE SANDWICH BOARDS 


Near the end of 1918, Craig ceased work as a bard. During the 
course of his travelling, he said, he managed to save the lives of 
three farmers, one labourer, one commercial traveller, a 
schoolmistress and two girls. In his own inimitable style, he praised 
the people who welcomed him into their homes: ‘In reference to the 
hospitality of the Irish people of all creeds to me while travelling 
Ireland, I had the approval of 11, 268 dinners and teas’. 
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Jutius Leckey M’CuLLoucuH CraIG 


The Belfast-born poet and author Herbert Moore Pim called to 
see him at his new address in Pearl Street off the Woodstock 
Road. “He had a sad countenance’, Pim observed, ‘yet a smile is 
ever upon his face ... his beard had grown white with age, yet he 
had the heart of a child’. When asked if he remembered writing 
a poem about Bangor and Ballyholme, he replied: 


Man, I do that! I sold three thousand of them. They were quare 
and popular, but it takes a lot of trampin’ to sell a thousand now. 
In the old days, you wrote about things which pleased you 
greatly, the things which you felt. And that is why the people 
bought your poems. Then you began to write others; you wrote 
about religious and political things which did not interest you. 
That was your mistake. Thon poem about Bangor and 
Ballyholme was quare and popular with the Scotch. I mind bein’ 
down on the Bangor pier one night and a Scotchman called out, 
“There’s a great poem about Bangor and Ballyholme and 
Donaghadee by Mister Craig. I’ll give half-a-crown to anyone for 
a copy for I have to catch the boat the night’. And there I was on 
the skim of the crowd and couldn’t get near him before a man 
hands out my poem and gets half-a-crown. But I was quare an’ 
pleased to see a penny poem goin’ for half-a-crown. 


Though he was very much alive in 1924, a journalist lamented 
his demise: ‘Somehow it was the last thing one would have 
associated with poor Julius - this common Death!’ Living out his 
final days in Pearl Street, Julius Leckey M’Cullough Craig died 
at home on 9 September 1936. He was buried in the family plot 
at First Saintfield Presbyterian Churchyard. 


In subsequent years, his poetry was pilloried and praised. In 
1958 a columnist for The Belfast Newsletter (‘The Roamer’) 
sparked a flurry of renewed interest in the poet’s life and work. 
Arthur Stanley of Belfast was not at all impressed by the Bard of 
Ballymacarret. 
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In a letter which included a few lines from Craig’s uncomplimentary 
poem ‘Donaghadee’, Stanley remarked, ‘I first heard this doggerel in 
Holywood about 70 years ago’. Conversely, Dr. Charles Dickson 
observed that Craig’s disregard for metre ‘anticipated the moderns’ 
while W. F. Marshall (of ‘’'m Living in Drumlister’ fame) deduced 
that Craig’s one verse recitation ‘The Cave Hill’ was ‘a perfect picture 
complete in itself. The Belfast-born poet, author and nationalist 
politician Denis Ireland would have concurred with the latter 
comments. As far as Ireland was concerned, Craig was not only 
away ahead of his time but he should serve as a beacon of 
inspiration to future generations of Dublin poets who would most 
certainly benefit from parading down Grafton Street wearing 
sandwich boards and an ill-fitting hat. The problem with today’s 
versifiers in Belfast, he concluded, ‘is that they don’t wear bowler 
hats ... It’s a hard world for poets, and the last place I ever heard of 
them coming into their own was on board an excursion steamer’. 
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JuLius Craic 


PoEMS 
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Aas! My ALBERT BRIDGE 


The watchman strode his weary beat, 
his shivering path with care, 
Unconscious of the awful fate he 
soon was doomed to bear. 

The blessed moon seemed passing 
through an angry rolling cloud, 
when suddenly an awful crash, and 
wailings deep and loud. 


Like a thunderclap or earthquake it 
shook the streets around, 

From the Albert Clock to the Ormeau 
Park was heard the rumbling sound. 
Unearthly silence brooded then a 
moment o’er the scene, 

‘Oh God I thought I'd lost my 

sight and knew not where I’d been’. 


Deep in the fallen ruins a trembling 
female stands, 

Her cries of ‘Save me’ catch my 

ear, I see her outstretched hands. 
The rising tide swells to her neck 
and fainter grows her cry, 

‘ah save me for my little ones, ah 

do not let me die.’ 
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And down the crumbling chasm I 
would have fast descended, 
Scarcely knowing how to have that 
female form befriended, 

But Campbell and O’Hagan before 
me they had been, 

Brave swimming, rescuing heroes 
that night upon the scene. 


So now adieu old ha’penny bridge, 
Ill never trust you more, 

But I'll walk my girl along the 
Strand and welcome her ashore. 


rea) FRED Sa 
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Albert Bridge which featured in The Graphic, September 1866 
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My Crvit List PENSION 


My walk, 106, 000 miles in Ireland, 
in 18 years, selling pictures, 
poems, on Queen and King, 

May one day soon, Civil List 
Pension for this work and 

poems, me bring. 


King George neglects my bill, 

for 35 different poems to pay, 

They were Royal, and wedding, 

and scenery and memoriam good alway; 

Written for Queen Victoria, 

King Edward, Queen Alexandra 

on many a day, 

And only acknowledged in 

Private Secretary’s letters, to me, equivalent to nay. 

In all, King George and Mr. Asquith have not thought 
My loyalty a Civil List Pension worth, nor the tea from their 
cup. 
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THE TENNIS GROUNDS OF BALLYHOLME 


In the tennis grounds of Ballyholme sailing club today, 
I see the Red, White and Blue 

Flag flying, may it fly for aye; 

Long may the Red, White and 

Blue Flag fly the Empire o’er, 

Long may the poet to Bangor or 

Whitehead come in summer 

evermore. 
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HoME RULE 


No Home Rule we require, nor 
division of John Redmond’s school. 

It is a dream of the past ages, 

of great giant Finn MacCool: 

But God hath designed it better, 

one Parliament, one Flag and 

House of Lords, one King, 

That Union, and strength, Great 
Britain and Ireland, God’s glory bring. 
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SLIEVE BERNAGH STEAMER 


In King George’s first year, to 
memory dear, sailing on in strength, 
with shining sun on everyone, 

the Bernagh at full length, 

Each glorious day, upon her 

way, the young in numbers great, 
Are seated well, in joy they tell, 
their viewing quite elate. 

Here sailing round, the Queen’s 
hammers sound, tells of Commerce thriving, 
The Workman and Clark side, 

with equal pride, the hammers 

they are driving. 

O great renown for Belfast town 
building the Ocean liner, 

Olympic and Titanic, us to float 

to lands of note, where we 

become the shiner. 
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THE CoMEDIANS OF BANGOR STREETS 


And you may laugh at all their 
airing of your young love’s dream 
As he and they waft you on 

from song to song, 

Entrancing you in his imitations 
of your every theme, 

Till he nips your conscience as 
his joking comes along, 

And you are looking at your 
short experience through 

his witty song. 
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& 


THE BANGOR LINE 


August 16th 1911 on Holywood’s 
platform am standing. 

A glorious day upon our way to 
Bangor, time demanding. 

The view is fine, the sun bright 
does shine, along the Bangor line. 
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I Lovep My Love 


I loved my love her face to see 
Up Street Ballymagee; 

I loved my love her hand to hold 
As we round Ballyholme strolled. 


QUEEN’S ISLAND 


Harland and Wolffs and Pirrie’s line 

Their ships combine, 

Built on Queen’s Island, Oceanic, Celtic, strong, 
From thence they glide by stronger 

Liverpool’s tide 

From Belfast round to Bangor. 
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THE ERIN’s ISLE 


In memory of Captain Archibald M’Corquodale, of Erin’s Isle Steamer 
sailing from Donegall Quay, Queen’s Bridge, Belfast, to the Pier, 
Bangor, Co. Down 


In twenty-one years, above all fears, 

the Slieve Donard, Bernagh, Erin’s Isle sailing. 
In good style I won his smile, my 

Bangor verses to him mailing; 

And just last year, he lent his ear, to 

my Life Boat Recitation, 

In friendliness heard, by those aboard, 

in voice beyond his expectation. 


The last Lough sail found him looking hale, 
a friend in faithfulness, 

Our memories now, resolve our vow, 

o’er him be mindfulness. 

Of good days gone by, ‘neath his 

bright eyes, all reached aright, 

In summer time, with sunshine, the 

captain on bridge quite bright. 
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KINNEGAR LOVE 


On Carrick shore I stood, I stood, 
And gazed across at Holywood. 

I saw my sweetheart from afar as 
she stood on the Kinnegar. 


I stood there feeling quite forlorn though 
‘twas a beauteous summer morn, 

I asked myself ‘Why am I here 

When my fond love is over there? 


I couldn’t answer my own query, 
The situation seemed quite eerie. 
I tried to signal her in Morse, 
She couldn’t take it in of course. 


And then her voice came loud and clear and 
rather angry, I could hear, 

“Why are you over there?’ roared she, 

“You should be over here with me’. 


“You said you’d meet me on this spot, 
Well here I am but you are not, 

To Bangor you had said we’d go, 
What happens now I want to know’. 


A thought then struck me ‘I would hate 
To hear that roar early and late. 

Why had I never known before 

That she could utter such a roar?’ 


I stood in thought while she kept roaring now 
threatening, and now imploring, 

As I stood there in deep reflection, 

Deciding on a course of action. 
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I thought a voice said in my ear, 
‘If you’re wise get away from here, 
Stay out of range for ever more of 
any girl with such a roar. 


Alas! I'd stood so long in thought, 

I’d missed the getaway I sought for 
her voice came now sweet and low, 
‘Ahoy there do you want a tow?’ 


And there she was but now afloat, 
She’d got the hold of someone’s boat, 
She’d rigged a sail and sailed across 
To stop us arguing the toss. 


‘Come on’ she said but not in anger ‘We'll 
have a boat trip down to Bangor, 
Welcome aboard but mind your feet, 

The bullhorn’s just beneath the seat’. 


I saw it then and realised, 

The roar that had me terrified was 
her voice coming through that horn 
Across the lough that summer morn. 


My earlier thought to run away was 
gone as down to Bangor Bay 

We sailed in state and never more did 
I return to Carrick shore. 
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The Kinnegar 


On Carrick shore I stood and stood, 

And gazed across at Holywood, 

And thonder in the distance far, 

I saw my love a-wavin’ from the Kinnegar. 


The brakers riz as high as high, 

The screachin’ wind got worse forbye, 
But thonder was my golden star, 
A-wavin’ from the Kinnegar. 


I got out me boat an’ rowed an’ rowed 
Across Knockfergus bay she go’ed, 

No wind or wave could hold me far, 

For thonder was my golden star. 

Now the years have cum and gone an’ went, 


Now Im oul’ and grey and bent, 

I’m married to a woman now, 

Her that waved me from the Kinnegar. 
Now whiles I sit an’ stare an’ think, 


On that day in Carrick there, 
An’ wished to God I’d been drowned afar, 
Afore I reached the Kinnegar. 


SOURCE: Julius Leckey M’Cullough Craig, ‘The Kinnegar’ in 


Belfast. City of Song, Maurice Leyden, Ed. (Brandon Book 
Publishers Ltd., 1989) p. 107. 
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To Bancor AND To BALLYHOLME 


The sun is shinin’ here very bright, 
I’m standin’ here in its glorious light; 
To Bangor and to Ballyholme 

By early trains to thee I come. 


CARRICK HILL 


My love he is a brave young man, 
He lives on Carrick Hill, 

Avr if you give him eggs an’ bacon, 
He’s the boy can ate his fill. 


MacutrE AND THE PEELER 


I’m the gaffer of the boys what boils the hot ash-falt, 

An’ up there comes a polis man and says to me ‘Maguire, 
will you let me light me oul’ clay pipe at your big boiler fire?’ 
I drew back from the shoulder and hit him such a walt, 

That I knocked thon peeler spinnin’ into the hot ash-falt. 
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THE Cave HILxi 


Upon the Hill of Caves I stood 
And looked over till Holywood; 
I looked and looked until I saw 
My love upon the Kinnegar. 


DoONAGHADEE 


Donaghadee is a stinkin’ hole, 

They burn sea-wrack to save the coal; 

They drink the salt water to save the sweet milk, 
The Holywood boys can wear the silk. 


BELFAST Down To BANGOR 


Why do you stay in the town all day 
Amidst the strife and clangour, 
When you might skim in your boat 
so trim 

From Belfast down to Bangor? 
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